THE MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
prowling around his hut; the morning sun delivers him
from his fear; he sees the wonders of procreation, of
the ripening fruits, the whole spectacle of life and death
... the wish to explain all this, increased by hope and
fear, created primitive religions.1 In the image of the
soul which he felt or believed to exist within his own
body, he ascribed a soul to all possible objects, living
and inanimate. He had, of course, but a dim idea of
this " soul " ; the main point is, that he supposed a
will active behind appearances, a will that might be
kindly disposed or ill-intentioned.2 The fact that,
beside the deified dead and the animals, early divinities
were invariably either celestial bodies or beings im-
personating sex and procreation, is ample proof that
religious ideas are mainly due to the overwhelming
impression which the phenomena of nature made on
the primitive mind, whereas their connection with the
1 " Religion", said Friedrich Engels, " is nothing but the fantastic
reflection in men's minds of those external forces which control their daily
life, a reflection in which terrestrial forces assume the form of supernatural
forces. In the beginning of history, it was the forces of nature that were
at first so reflected and, in the course of further evolution, they underwent
the most manifold and varied personifications amongst the various peoples "
(Engels, Anti-Dukring) pp. 353-4).
This is more or less the same thing. Only Engels, who was no penetrating
tMnker, did not see that his explanation is flatly contradictory to his theory,
according to which religion, as part of the ideological superstructure, is
determined by the mode of production.
2 " There is no * chance * for primitive man, no calamity can be casual;
his urge to find a cause for every occurrence is so strong that he invariably
looks for a reason which, in his eyes, is perfectly rational '*, Lucien L6vy-
BniH, La Menialiti primitive (Paris, 1912), p. 27. As for the intellectual
life of the primitives, cf. the same author's U Ame primitive (Paris, 1927),
and Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (London, 1876-96), vol. i.
In all these works, however, it is more the way of thinking of the Primitives
that is analysed, whereas we are chiefly interested in examining the contents
of their thoughts and imagination; we want to know to which subjects theii
attention is given. Yet even their way of thinking is rooted in their nearness
to nature, the undeveloped state of their minds, not in their mode of production
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